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NORWAY.* 

By R. T. PRITCHETT, F.S.A. 



CHAPTER HI. 

EAVING Lysthuis we settled down for 
steady travelling in that most delight- 
ful phase, namely, with our tents 
and luggage, sometimes in a " stolk- 
jaer," or country cart, sometimes with 
ponies only ; such independence, 
such health-giving enjoyment, can 
hardly be obtained under different 
circumstances. The travellers in 
this case were three, happily or- 

V WJ^^. Wj&' ganized in the following manner. 

'^Ajrf*£%>$*t^ They might for the nonce be called 

^£gs&^&&>~* ,, jj rowrij Jones, and Robinson," 

as a tribute of respect to the originals in the "Primer or 
Spelling Book," published in 1790, where those now world- 
wide known names are first found associated. Let us rather 
go with the times and number them — a treatment now general 
at hotels at home and abroad. So, to commence, No. 1 
was the youngest, and unanimously elected paymaster-general. 
Polyglot in his knowledge of languages, he shone when 
asked to explain : then came such volleys of Norske, German, 
Danish, Swedish, French, Italian, all in one flowing Norskey 
catena, that if people did not understand still they felt they 
ought to, and acted accordingly. All this was carried out with 
the dash of a Zouave, and was garnished with a profound 
knowledge of music and brilliant execution on the piano. How 





Chair in Hitterdal Church, 

we longed sometimes for a pocket piano ! No. i's great forte 
was enthusiasm for fishing — trout, salmon, greyling, and split- 
cane fly-rods ; tradition says that he has often in his sleep talked 
of " blue doctors," " large butchers," and "black doses ;" these 
sounds have been heard in the small hours of the morning, 
zephyring from his tent with nasal accompaniments ; but he 
was always equal to the occasion, even when some one had 
landed with his luggage by mistake. At first he said, " Never 
mind, my dear boy ; sure to find it ; most honest, charming 
people, these Norwegians — never lose anything." These com- 
forting words emanated from No. 1 when he understood that 



Continued from page 68. 



No. 3 had lost his luggage; but when he found that it was his 
own — even No. i's— that was lost, a change came over the 
spirit of his dream. The polyglot vocabulary was soon launched, 
the fire of the Zouave flared up, carriole ordered, and pursuit 
commenced, ending happily in the recovery of the wandering 
impedimenta : so after a time peace was restored, and Richard 
was himself again. 

No. 2 was tentmaster-general, sportsman to the core ; reindeer, 
salmon, andGamle Norge— these he had chronically on the brain, 
mixed up with a great love of old tankards and a yearning for 
silver belts and " gammel sul." Once in his Norfolk jacket and 
knickers, " pau Hoie Fejlde," how happy was he! rejoicing 
in the " freske lufte " and mountain air, snow peaks, "snee- 
breden," ready for any amount of fatigue, and always willing to 
cook first and eat afterwards. A rare good man was the 
tentmaster. 

No. 3 was generally known as "the Locust," from his con- 
stant appetite for all kinds of food, and general thirst for 
knowledge about everything connected with Norway. Note- 




Porch at Hitterdal) Thelemarken. 

book in hand, he was ever dotting down everything, even to 
catching mosquitoes between the leaves of it, so as to bring 
home the real thing. Still, No. 3 had an important duty to 
perform. As the travellers were three he was allowed the casting 
vote (a most wholesome arrangement, as he was a marrried man, 
and might have been most useful in some weighty matters). 
Happily, to the credit of No. 1 and No. 2, the prerogative of 
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No. 3 was never called for, and, happily, by the end of the trip 
was looked on as a sinecure ; still, he always travelled ready 
to apply "a touch of the oil feather," — one of the best com- 
panions a traveller can have ready to hand. May many such 
trios be found to have a trip of so great simple enjoyment, such 
health, and such pleasing diversion of thought ! It is a joy to 
fall back upon with delight throughout life, and the longer the 
life the greater the relish of recollection. 

Hitterdal Church is one of the two wooden churches of which 
Norway can boast, Borgund and Hitterdal ; they are built of 
wood, Byzantine- Gothic, o?i dit, but grotesque and pagodaist 
in form. The old porches are grandly carved with serpents, 
dragons, and Runic interlacings. 

The church itself at Hitterdal is nothing like so quaint or 
picturesque as that at Borgund, neither so weird ; still, its early 
carving forms a noble monument to come down to us, and at once 



draws forth the admiration, not only of the antiquarian but of the 
merest casual passer-by. The lintels are especially beautiful 
at the entrance. The belltower is unusually detached, in this 
case being placed on the other side of the highway. Unfor- 
tunately, time prevented a more detailed sketch of the old 
chair or seat given on the preceding page ; it stands in the 
church by the altar and is considered episcopal, but the date is 
most likely circa 900. What grand solidity of form ! Vikingly 
to a degree, and fit for Thor or Odin ! There is a great air 
of majesty about it. 

The roof of the church is of wood also, carved in the same way 
as many of the churches in Sussex, and covered with small long 
wooden tiles, if that term may be used to describe the process 
which in that county is generally known as " shingling." 

The churchyard is very interesting, and the graveboards 
have a peculiar form worthy of notice ; for this reason one is 
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introduced here (page 101). The form of the upper part is 
that of a cross, but below come up two horns, rising right and 
left. These horns have a kind of anchor form ; and what could 
be a more appropriate emblem in a country so seabound as 
Norge ? The blending of Faith and Hope is, I think, most 
poetically suggested. Can we do better here than pay a 
tribute of respect to the beautiful simplicity of the religious 
character of the Norwegian peasantry ? Their love of God and 
their reverence for religion are refreshing, and offer a good lesson 
to many who rejoice in mere flourish of external worship. We 
shall have occasion to refer to the curious anomaly of Roman 
Catholic vestments continued in the present day in the Lutheran 
service, but of that hereafter; allusion may now be made to 
the happy links which exist between the minister and his 
people. This is shown in the character of their sermons, the 
whole tone of which seems to aim at binding the parish together 
in Christian love and sweet sympathy, bearing each other's 



burdens, caring for others, curbing self — the most difficult of 
all tasks, as it comes nearest home and is in itself so antagonistic 
to the entire tendency of human nature. The whole climate 
rather tends to develop this frame of mind : there is a certain 
sedate expression throughout the provinces ; the long darkness 
of winter, extending its influence even into the continuous light 
of the northern summer, brings every one in close and constant 
proximity, whilst the mountains isolate the valleys one from the 
other without any access. Still, when the summer comes and the 
whole energy of vegetation bursts out at once, in their gladdened 
hearts how they rejoice ! They pluck these outbursts of beauty, 
revived nature, and joyously take them to the house of God— no 
mere form or ritual, but the wholesome outcome of heartfelt 
unsophisticated joy and gratitude for brightness after lengthened 
gloom and months of pent-up feeling. 

At Moen, beyond Jamsgaard, after a long day and a mid-day 
meal, during which we were devoured by mosquitoes until 
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nothing was left of us but our monograms, we arrived late in 
the evening in front of a farmhouse. Saturday night; no 
room in the house, but an open space close by, most in- 
viting for tents. In the twinkling of an eye the tent-master 
issued his order, each man had his tent laid out, and up they 
went simultaneously, to the astonishment of the natives. Was it 
a sort of fair, only read of in books ? Was it the first germ of 
the great Russian fair, Nijni Novgorod ? Was it one of the 
lost tribes of Israel come down from the clouds ? Or were we 



Germans, who, having already annexed Denmark, had just 
run on with a message from Prince Bismarck to say that Norway 
was annexed ? No ; the peasants rather looked on at a re- 
spectful distance, with a certain openness of mouth and absence 
of expression. By this time, tents up, beds laid, saddle-bags 
in places, guns hung on tent-pole with telescope, food had 
to be thought of and the canteen business looked after. The 
canteen was well-organized and an old traveller — almost self- 
acting; so accustomed to the names of Fortnum and Mason's 
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tinned soups, &c, that the very words " mock turtle " made it 
burn and bristle up to a really good fire. Saturday night we 
had good lake trout ; how welcome, with our then appetites, 
the mock-turtle. Three cheers for Fortnum and Mason ! And 
then the " mogrador"! Some of our readers have never been 
introduced to those satisfying and necessary pleasures of 
life ; if not, let us explain. Mogrador and other good 
things come from Stavanger in Norway, which is great for 
potted meats, potted "ryper," tins of all kinds of preserved 



things, soups, lobsters, &c, and these mogradors. The 
inquiring mind may ask, " But mogrador, — what is it ? how 
made?" All I can say is, that it was so good we thought 
we had no time to ask what it was : perfect in flavour, solid 
in substance, very satisfying to the most energetic of gastric 
juices, and wholesome. Three cheers, therefore, for Stavanger ! 
Then came wild strawberries, brought by dear little children in 
costume, who had already begun to go through the process of 
purification ready for Sunday. Biscuits and Dutch cheese, and 
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a " Skaal for Gamle Norge." After this we followed the sugges- 
tion of the good motto, "Rest and be thankful," and then some 
hunters' songs. 

The following day — Sunday — was a curious scene ; everybody 
came to look at us. The brightness of the morning favoured 
our al fresco toilets, and one of our party, who carried a 
dressing-case full of wonderful things and generally known in 
the list of impedimenta as " Somebody's luggage," became the 
centre of attraction. In front of his tent was laid out a water- 
proof sheet, and a saddle-bag, partially opened and supported at 
the back ; this sustained the looking-glass, in front of which knelt 
a figure shaving (No. i). Now, although the Norwegians shave, 
almost universally, there was something about this instance of 
shaving which took the fancy of all present. The girls giggled, 
the short ones tried to peep between the tall ones. Why ? Did 
the performer pull his own nose to a greater length than usual 
in this country when he took the long sweep down his cheek ? 
Hardly that. The fact was, the good folk thought the whole 
thing was a preparation for some performance to follow 
this kind of overture, and that the dressing-case, with its 
numerous glass bottles with silver tops, contained all kinds of 
medicines, panaceas for everything, cures for gout, sciatica, 
tic douloureux, trichinae spirales, hypochondria, dypsomania, 



and every other mania. After the shaving came a pause. A 
fortunate inquiry for old silver ornaments now changed the 
whole scene, and for the rest of the day, at intervals, the 
Senates of the neighbourhood were being brought for our 
edification. Some of the old brooches were very beautiful 
indeed ; the rings were very characteristic, some with small 
pendant rings, some with the usual cup ornaments ; and 
when it was discovered that much interest was taken in old 
costumes then we had really a treat. Old embroideries on 
"vanters," or winter gloves without fingers, eiderdown cloaks, 
swaddling-bands, babies' caps, worked aprons, the openwork at 
the lower part being admirable in design. About this time a 
wish was expressed to see a baby ready swaddled for the 
baptism ; unhappily there was no such thing to be had within 
miles upon miles; but rather than "the Locust" should.be 
disappointed, these good people dressed up a woollen one, 
which well answered every purpose and was considered a great 
success. The kindness of the people was very striking: a 
certain shy curiosity characterised their movements at first ; but 
they soon settled down to taking every possible pains to oblige 

j us and meet our wants. It seemed very odd, however, to see a 
church so near and yet no service. How could it be, when 

I there seemed to be sufficient people almost to form a congre- 
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gation ? It was this : the " praestegaard," or clergyman's house, 
is at the central church, which always has two "annexes," — 
small churches, each eighteen or twenty miles from the principal 
one, and this was our first experience of an annexe. The 
services, therefore, are only every third Sunday in each church. 
It is a hard life these good men lead : well educated, well read, 
and much like the old Fathers, revered and well-beloved by 
their flocks. The vast extent of their parishes or districts is 
very trying to their health, necessitating long drives, and in winter 
much severe sledge work. Then in some parts such boat work 
on the coast that the minister and doctor of the locality seem 
more like "old salts" than members of these professions. I 
remember particularly one clergyman, whose annexe was on a 
group of islands off the coast. As the steamer passed she swung 
round a point, and soon came off to us a boat, with a grand figure 
standing up steering her. From beneath an old sou' -wester hung 
his white hair, grandly blown back, silver spectacles, large 
muffler round his throat, oilskin coat, oilskin trousers, long sea 
boots. As the boat neared the steamer and was turned to the 
gangway, a sailor on board said, "Now, sir, you'll see one of 
the fine old sort. This, sir, is the priest, and not a better 
seaman will you find all along the coast, — nor a better man." 
No wonder religion takes a simple and earnest form when 
such practical exponents carry forth the "glad tidings" to 



their fellow creatures, with simplicity, energy, and dignity in 
everyday life, far beyond the idea of any working in densely- 
populated districts, as in this country ; for the priest, although 
an occasional visitor to some parts, is still a sanctuary of com- 
fort and sympathy to all in their trouble, and enters with the 
greatest interest into their rejoicings and pleasures, whether 
they be public or domestic. In this way their relations with 
their flocks are most " Good Shepherd-like," and their constant 
care and solicitude for their parishioners rivet the love and' con- 
fidence of all around them. This is much helped by the very 
general distribution of this world's goods away from towns ; or 
perhaps, to speak more correctly, by the absence of wealth, and 
the even-manneredness of all Norwegians away from populated 
centres. Any stranger visiting Norway will be struck with the 
large Elizabethan frill worn by the priest, which, with the sombre 
black gown, imparts a very mediaeval character to the service, 
especially, combined as it is, with the two candlesticks on the 
altar, ready to be lighted on three occasions — generally Christ- 
mas, the end of the forty days, and Easter. All that is mentioned 
here of the relations of the clergy with their congregations is 
confirmed by the homely way in which the former give out the 
notices from the altar, as to the working of the parish, or the 
schools, or any extra communion, when requested by a few of 
the parishioners writing to or calling on the priest. 



